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THE IIAAINfilAIA OF CICERO 

By Cathabine Saunders 

"What! Do you think there is anyone by whom I would rather 
have my writings read and approved than by you ? 'Why, then, did 
I send it to anyone before you ?' I was being pressed by the person 
to whom I sent it and I had no copy. 'Well ?' Yes, in addition — 
for I keep nibbling around what I must swallow — a trifle ignominious 
seemed to me my ira\t,vudla." Such are the opening words of a letter 
from Cicero to Atticus (iv. 5. 1), written at Antium in the spring of 
the year 56 B.C. From what follows and from other letters 1 of slightly 
later date we learn that a break with the optimates and an under- 
standing with the triumvirs is the source of Cicero's disquiet — that 
he has been making some sort of "recantation," some declaration of 
a change of purpose. 

Numerous suggestions 2 have been offered as to the possible 
identity of this waKivcisSia, but of all these suggestions two only receive 
consideration at present, that the "recantation" was either the 
Oratio de provinciis consularibus, 3 in which Cicero stoutly resists 
the removal of Caesar from his Gallic command, or a private 

1 Att. iv. 6; Fam. i. 7. 7 and 10. 

2 The suggestions now generally abandoned are that the Ta\ir<f&ia was: (a) the 
poem on Cicero's consulship. But this was written several years before 56 B.C. (Att. 
ii. 3. 3) ; (6) the poem, De temporibus suis. But, as Tyrrell and Purser point out ( The 
Correspondence of Cicero, II 2 [1906], 57), in a letter to Lentulus (Fam. i. 9. 23) Cicero 
says that in this poem his criticism of others had been gentle and sparing, which is 
inconsistent with his description of the TaXivipSia in Att. iv. 5. 2. Furthermore, this 
poem was almost certainly written later than 56 B.C. (Q. Fr. ii. 15. 5) ; it was not yet 
published late in 54 B.C. (Fam. i. 9. 23), at which time Cicero had not even sent a copy 
to Lentulus; (c) the Oratio pro Balbo. But this speech is even later than the one on 
the consular provinces (Pro Balbo 61) and, to quote Tyrrell and Purser (op. cit., 58) 
again, "in a recantation, if anywhere, c'est le premier pas qui coule." Moreover, while 
Cicero's defense of Balbus was, of course, acceptable to Caesar, Pompey was much 
more concerned in the matter than was Caesar. Again, the allusions to Caesar and to 
Cicero's relations with him are, in the later speech, brief and restrained. 

3 This theory is supported notably by Mommsen (Rdm. Gesch., Ill 9 , 323) and 
Rauschen (Ephemerides Tullianae [Bonn, 1886], pp. 44-45). It is accepted by 
Strachan-Davidson (Cicero and the Fall of the Roman Republic, p. 273). Heitland 
(The Roman Republic, III, 1121, n. 2) says: "On the whole I incline to think that a 
copy of this speech is the iraXipwSia referred to in Att. iv. 5. 1." 

[Classical Philology XIV, July, 1919] 201 
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communication to Caesar, perhaps through Pompey, in which Cicero 
committed himself to a friendly relationship with them for the 
future. 1 

I believe that a careful reading of the speeches of Cicero from the 
end of his exile through the summer of 56 b.c. shows the falsity of 
the first of these theories and that, in the absence of indisputable 
proof, we may nevertheless venture a conjecture which is more 
specific in its terms than is the second theory. 

It should be stated at the outset that the problem is complicated 
by the uncertain chronology of two of the speeches 2 and of several of 
the letters 3 of Cicero in the period under consideration; but these 
difficulties characterize the documents written later than March 
56 B.C., leaving us fairly sure of our ground in the earlier steps of 
our investigation. 

It was the fourth of September, in the year 57 b.c, when Cicero 
arrived in Rome after an exile of more than sixteen months. From 
his landing in Brundisium he had everywhere been received with 
overwhelming expressions of honor and praise. 4 Almost immediately 
on reaching the city he recites publicly his thanks to the Senate 
(September 5) and to the people, and on the last day of the same 
month he argues before the pontifices for the restoration of his house. 

In the first of these speeches (Cum senatui gratias egitf it is, 
naturally, the Senate and the magistrates to whom Cicero addresses 
his grateful appreciation. Pompey is the only privatus whom he 
names and the praise of Pompey is briefly put (v. 5; 29; 31), though he 
is frankly recognized as having led the movement for Cicero's recall. 
Caesar is mentioned in a single pregnant sentence and in a connection 

» To this theory incline E. S. Schuckburgh (The Letters of Cicero translated into 
English [London, 1899], I, 225, note) and Tyrrell and Purser (op. cit., pp. 57-58). P. 
Hildebrandt (De Scholiis Ciceronis Bobiensibus [Berlin, 1894], pp. 25-27) is convinced 
that the irak.ivtfo'la. is not an oration, but he does not attempt to establish its identity. 
Still others (e.g., Schanz, Rom. Literaturgesch., 1, II 3 [1909], 265), do not commit 
themselves to any opinion. 

* De haruspicum responso and De provinciis consularibus. 

» Especially trying is the omission of the date in the letters Alt. iv. 4&; 4, 5 (which 
contains the mention of the iraAictjjSia) ; 4, 6. 

* Att. iv. 1; Pro Sestio 131; Plut. Cic. 33. 

» While one might hesitate to accept these speeches as sole evidence for any thesis, 
their genuineness is now so little disputed that I have taken them into my reckoning, 
along with the oration De haruspicum responso. 
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full of significance. Cicero is describing the dangerous situation in 
which he found himself in the early part of the year 58 B.C., when 
the consuls had bidden the senators lay aside the mourning garments 
by which they were expressing their sympathy for Cicero. He says 
that one consul had declared in contione that he would avenge the 
Catilinarian conspirators by the punishment of the Roman equites 
(cf. § 12); that the other consul had sold himself to betray Cicero 
and the state to the enemies of the state. Immediately upon this 
enumeration of menacing conditions there follows the significant 
allusion to Caesar: "Erat alius ad portas cum imperio in multos 
annos magnoque exercitu, 1 quem ego inimicum mihi fuisse non dico, 
tacuisse, cum diceretur esse inimicus, scio" (32). In the course of 
the speech Cicero takes occasion to announce (23) the policy which 
he now intends to pursue. 

Not only do I gladly make mention of these things (i.e., the many kind- 
nesses shown me at the time of my banishment) but with no unwilling mind 
do I pass over the heinous wrongs done me by not a few persons. It ill befits 
my situation to recall injuries which I should prefer to forget, even if I had 
the power to avenge them; to quite a different end must I apply all my days, 
to showing gratitude to my benefactors, to guarding those friendships which 
have been tried by fire, to waging war with open enemies, to bestowing pardon 
on timid friends, to disclosing traitors, to finding compensation for the pain 
of my departure in the honor of my return. 

The speech before the people differs from that before the Senate 
in some important particulars. There is in the later speech no 
mention of the name of Caesar, nor even of the name of Clodius, 
while Piso and Gabinius, who generally come in for a thorough scoring 
in the orations of the period, are referred to almost incidentally. 
Enemies are discussed in general terms, by classes (21), rather than 
as individuals. But the praise of Pompey is superlative; he is "vir 
omnium, qui sunt, fuerunt, erunt, virtute sapientia gloria princeps" 
(16). To him Cicero feels that he owes almost more than it is right 
for one human being to owe to another. 

In the speech (De domo sua) before the pontifices, about three 
weeks later, Cicero dwells on certain phases of his relations with 

• It is not probable that Caesar had his legions with him at the gates, as is here 
implied; see Long's note on the passage. The situation is accurately stated in the 
speech Pro Sestio 41; cf. p. 205, n. 1. 
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Pompey; he defends at length (3-31) his recent support of Pompey 
for the grain-commissionership; he emphasizes their long-standing 
friendship and argues (27-30) that Pompey's unsympathetic attitude 
at the time of the exile was due to the malicious lies of enemies, who 
have not even yet ceased trying to alienate the two friends; he 
repeats (30) that it was Pompey who worked in close co-operation 
with the consul, Lentulus, to secure Cicero's recall. As in the speech 
before the Senate, so here the allusions to Caesar are meager, but they 
indicate that Cicero regards the whole illegal tribuneship of Clodius 
as bound up with the acta Caesaris (39-40). To the suggestion that 
he is trying to invalidate those "acts" Cicero answers (39): "By 
no means; for by this time I am not at all concerned in the matter, 
having already caught the missiles which were directed at my body 
in consequence of that man's [i.e., Caesar's] proceedings." Cato is 
represented (20-22; 65) as having been the victim of Clodius in the 
Cyprian affair, but Cicero leaves open (22) the question of Caesar's 
attitude to the outrage. To the familiar charges against Gabinius 
and Piso some new details are added (23-24; 55; 60; 62; 70); but 
the speech is, above all, a source for our knowledge of the life of the 
lawless and impious Clodius, who had renewed his attack on Cicero 
almost immediately upon the latter's return from exile. 

After these three speeches, all delivered within a month of his 
return, we have no further public utterance of Cicero until March of 
the following year. At that time 1 he spoke in defense of his friend, 
P. Sestius, who, as tribune of the plebs in 57 b.c, had worked devot- 
edly for Cicero's recall. In connection with this trial Cicero also 
delivered his Interrogatio in Vatinium, a speech provoked by the false 
testimony of Vatinius against Sestius. 

In the first of these speeches there is discernible a new attitude 
to Caesar, which comes out with unmistakable clearness in the second 
speech. By way of introduction to the remarkable tribuneship of 
Sestius, the orator describes (Pro Sestio 15) the utter shipwreck of the 
state in the preceding year (58 b.c), and he traces all the subsequent 
evils to the transfer of Clodius to the plebs. Pompey, "vir clarissimus 
mihique multis repugnantibus amicissimus," had bound Clodius in 
advance "omni cautione, foedere, exsecratione " to do nothing against 

•The acquittal of Sestius occurred on March 11 (Q. Fr. ii. 4. 1). 
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Cicero in his tribuneship; but all the restraints of law and of religion 
the consul, Caesar, had suddenly loosed by the lex curiata, " vel, ut ego 
arbitror, exoratus vel, ut non nemo putabat, mihi iratus, ignarus 
quidem certe et imprudens impendentium tantorum scelerum et 
malorum" (16). Thus Cicero tries to put a fair face on Pompey's 
connection with the fateful transfer of Clodius; Caesar's responsi- 
bility in the matter is definitely admitted, but he is excused on the 
ground of not having realized in advance the terrible consequences 
of the transaction. In §§ 39-42 Cicero attempts to explain the parts 
played by all the triumvirs in his exile. He says that Clodius had 
openly claimed to have their support in his attack on Cicero. 

It was foolish talk, to be sure, tarn improbe in clarissimos viros coniecta, 
but the false claim had stirred Cicero because the triumvirs themselves had 
not denied it [40; cf. 52]. They had feared that what had been accom- 
plished in 59 B.C. would be undone in Caesar's absence, if they offended the 
tribunus popvlaris [40; cf. De domo sua 42]. Crassus and Pompey did, 
indeed, try to arouse the consuls in Cicero's behalf, but Pompey was 
frightened off by false rumors that Cicero was plotting against his life. Of 
course, he did not believe these rumors but he thought he should be on his 
guard against the wiles of Cicero's enemies, lest they attack him, hiding 
behind the name of Cicero [41]. 

As for the third triumvir, 1 "Ipse autem Caesar, quern maxime 
homines ignari veritatis mihi esse iratum putabant, erat ad portas, 
erat cum imperio; erat in Italia eius exercitus, inque eo exercitu 
ipsius tribuni plebis, inimici mei, fratrem praefecerat" (41). In 
other words, the hands of the triumvirs were tied; they were not 
indifferent to Cicero's plight, but consideration for their personal 
interests had demanded, for the time, a policy of silence and inaction 
— "suaque sibi propriora esse pericula quam mea loquebantur" (40). 
When Pompey finally came to himself (67) he was so zealous in 
Cicero's cause that an attempt was made on his life (69). That the 
orator's recall would have been impossible without the assent of 
Caesar one could not doubt, even in the absence of such hints as we 
find in the letters 2 of Cicero and in the speech on the consular 

1 Plutarch says (Caes. 14) that Clodius was elected In order to ruin Cicero and 
that Caesar "did not set out for his province till with the aid of Clodius he had put 
down Cicero by his cabals and driven him out of Italy"; cf. Dio xxxix. 10. 

s Att. iii. 18. 1; Fam. xiv. 1. 2; i. 9. 9-10 and 12. 
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provinces (43) ; but it is interesting to see how discreetly Cicero de- 
scribes 1 Caesar's lack of interest in the earlier stages of the agitation, 
when he was appealed to by the faithful Sestius. Lame as are all these 
explanations of Caesar's attitude to Cicero's misfortunes, they are, 
nevertheless, efforts at explanation. In language more than respect- 
ful Cicero represents the conduct of Caesar as explicable, and with a 
touch astonishingly impersonal in a man of his temperament he sets 
forth the hard facts which Caesar faced when it came to a choice 
between the temporary discomfort of another man and the future of 
his own political fortunes. 

It is in the speech against Vatinius that we find utterly abject 
praise of Caesar. Quite brazenly Cicero assumes that it is possible 
to dissociate the illegal acts of the tribune, Vatinius, from the name 
of his master, Caesar (13; cf. 39). To the suggestion that Vatinius 
shares with the consul his official disregard of auguries Cicero 
retorts (15): 

And since now this is the only point which you claim to have in common 
with Caesar, I shall separate you from him not only for the sake of the state 
but also for his sake, lest some stain from your baseness seem to have defiled 
his greatness. First of all, I ask whether you are in the habit of entrusting 
your case to the senate, as Caesar does. Then, how influential is the man who 
defends himself on the score of another man's conduct rather than his own ? 
Again — for in the end the truth will out and I am going to say without 
reserve what I really feel — even if C. Caesar had gone 2 rather too far in some 
particular, if the importance of the struggle, his zeal for glory, his exceptional 
spirit, his distinguished position had impelled 2 him to lengths which in such 
a man and at such a time would deserve to be borne and which, in view of his 
unparalleled achievements later, ought to be forgotten, will you, rascal, 
assume the same privilege for yourself and shall the voice of an impious 
robber like Vatinius be heard demanding the same concessions which are 
made to a Caesar ? 3 

A little later (22) Cicero represents the illegal expulsion of the 
consul, M. Bibulus, from all public places as having occurred "nomine 
C. Caesaris, clementissimi atque optimi viri, scelere vero atque 

1 Pro Sestio 71. Dio says (xxxix. 10) that Caesar and Crassus disliked Cicero but 
took some interest in his case, seeing that he would return from exile anyway. 

2 Notice the tense. 

3 Cf. Pro Sestio 132, where Caesar has previously made a point of the fact that 
Vatinius misrepresents Caesar. 
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audacia tua"! Here the language itself is sufficiently humble, but, 
in addition, there is ample ground to doubt the truth 1 of the state- 
ment; Suetonius (Iul. 20) says that it was Caesar who expelled his 
colleague from the forum and reduced him to such despair that 
Bibulus remained hidden away in his house as long as his term of 
office lasted. Finally (29) we have an obscure passage describing 
certain acts of Vatinius which proved him to be unfaithful 2 to Caesar 
in contrast with "nos .... qui illi sumus amicissimi." 

If the foregoing passages are to be taken at something like their 
face value, Cicero is already, in March of the year 56 B.C., distinctly 
trying to conciliate Caesar. Only on the assumption that they are 
pure sarcasm can any other interpretation be put upon the words. 
Such sarcasm would have been offensive and needlessly dangerous. 
Furthermore, in the famous letter (Fam. i. 9. 7) to Lentulus we find 
confirmation of the theory that Cicero was speaking sincerely in these 
orations; for he tells how, at the trial of Sestius, Vatinius taunted 
him with "having begun to be friendly to Caesar, because he was so 
impressed with Caesar's good fortune." 

If one is surprised that Cicero dared attack Vatinius, the tool of 
Caesar, in such unbridled fashion, an explanation may be found in 
§ 38, where Caesar, on being asked how he felt about the recent defeat 
of Vatinius for the aedileship, is said to have replied that "in his 
tribuneship Vatinius had never done anything without pay and that 
a man who had subordinated everything to gain ought to be able to 
do without honor quite calmly." 3 

The famous defense of M. Caelius throws no light on our problem, 
so that only two orations remain to be considered, De haruspicum 
responso and De provinciis consularibus. Both of these are of some- 
what uncertain date, though most scholars place the speech on the 
reply of the soothsayers first. 4 

i Again, in 5 24, Cicero is probably putting on Vatinius blame which belonged to 
Caesar, for in a letter to Atticus (ii. 24) he represents Caesar as directing the action of 
Vettius. 

* Cf. Pro Sestio 135. 

» This is not the only case in which Caesar showed how little he minded attacks 
on his friends, provided his own plans did not suffer; see, for example, the case of his 
father-in-law, L. Piso. 

' Hildebrandt (op. tit., pp. 28-30) argues that this speech was later than the one 
on the consular provinces; cf. p. 211, n. 3. 
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Some strange sounds had been heard in the neighborhood of 
Rome. These had been interpreted as indicating, among other things, 
that holy places had been profaned. When P. Clodius tried in a 
public assembly to show that this response had reference to the 
restoration of Cicero's house, Cicero took up the challenge in his 
Oratio de haruspicum responso, declaring that not only was the 
charge absurd but that it was the iniquities of Clodius himself to 
which this and all the other parts of the response had been directed. 
He dwells at length (40-55) on the discords among the optimates and 
with great solemnity maintains (60-62) that these discords are the 
ultimate cause of the present desperate condition of the state. It 
was owing to these that Caesar had accomplished the transfer of 
Clodius to the plebs, claiming (45) that he had Pompey's support for 
the measure. Cicero does not blink the significance of that tran- 
saction as a direct attack on "the authority of the senate, on the 
dignity of the most distinguished orders, on the unanimity of all 
good men — in short, on the whole constitution of the state" (45). 
This frank recognition of the share of Caesar and Pompey in the 
illegal transfer of Clodius is in strong contrast with Cicero's previous 
attempt to excuse them in the speech for Sestius (see p. 205) . Perhaps 
it was easier to state the ugly facts in the optimate senate than in a 
mixed law-court, and certainly it suited the orator's purpose to let 
the action stand out in all its seriousness when he was using it to 
strengthen his indictment against the discords of the optimates. As 
for the undoubted rebuke thereby conveyed to Caesar and Pompey, 
that is presently softened by a favorable allusion (47) to their attitude 
at the time of Cicero's exile, a passage suggesting the account already 
described (p. 205) in the speech for Sestius. 

The Oratio de provinciis consularibus was delivered before the 
Senate in the latter part of May or in June 1 of the year 56 B.C., when 
that body was deliberating what provinces to assign to the consuls 
who were to be elected for the year 55 b.c. There was a strong 
movement 2 among the optimates to name for this use the Gauls, one 

i See my note on "The Date of Cicero's Oratio de Provinciis Consularibus," Class. 
Phil., xii, 304-5. 

2 L. Domitius Ahenobarbus, who aspired to the consulship for 55 B.C., said quite 
openly that he would, if elected, deprive Caesar of his army; see Suet. Iul. 24; Cic. 
Att. iv. 86. 2. 
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or both, in order to rob Caesar of his command altogether or at least 
to cripple his power, for in time of war the commanding general in 
the further province needed the advantage of controlling Gallia cis- 
alpina with its legions. Those who opposed interference with 
Caesar's Gallic policy wished Macedonia and Syria to be named as 
consular provinces; thus the proconsuls, L. Piso and A. Gabinius, 
would be recalled from commands which they had administered 
shamefully, with no regard to the rights of the provincials or to the 
honor of Rome. 

It is this latter plan which Cicero is supporting in his speech, a 
plan which involves leaving Caesar undisturbed in Gaul. Cicero 
argues that, from a selfish point of view, there is every reason why he 
should advocate the recall of his bitter enemies, Piso and Gabinius 
(1-2) ; l but that, still more, the interests of Rome demand that the 
scandalous maladministration of these men be brought to a close 
(3-17). Then he proceeds, not merely to admit the consequences to 
Caesar of such a plan, but to affirm that, "even if Piso and Gabinius 
were most excellent men, still, in his opinion, Caesar ought not to be 
superseded in his command" (18). 

No one can deny that in this speech Cicero acknowledges (40-47) 
that he has become reconciled to Caesar. Whether we assign it to 
the latter part of May or to June, Cicero has plainly heard echoes 
from the conference at Luca 2 and he realizes that for Pompey's sake, 
if for no other reason, he must regard Caesar's wishes (43). But in 
spite of these facts I believe that this speech is not the Tra\ivq5ia of 
Cicero's letter: in comparison with his speeches earlier in the same 
year it is far less subturpicula (Att. iv. 5. 1) than they; its whole 
purport is such that it cannot truly be called a "recantation." In 
this oration Cicero is virtually supporting two propositions, neither 
of which marks any departure from the policy which he has been 
pursuing for some months. He is trying to deal a blow to his enemies, 
Piso and Gabinius, and he is following to its logical conclusion his 
previous attitude on the Gallic question. He had supported the 

• It will be remembered that they were consuls at the time of Cicero's banishment 
and ably seconded Clodius' attacks on him. 

! That Cicero did not know the details of the arrangements made at Luca is shown, 
as Shuckburgh points out (op. cit., p. 225), by the fact that the arrangement recom- 
mended by the orator in this speech is not that of the conference at Luca. 
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measure for an unprecedented supplicatio 1 in honor of the victories 
won by Caesar in 58 b.c. and 57 b.c. and more recently he had worked 
for the grant of the stipendium and the ten legati? Again, the formal 
motion for which Cicero is speaking was made by P. Servilius Isauri- 
cus (De prov. cons. 1), an optimate of particularly high standing. 
Finally, the discussion (18; 23; 42-43) of Caesar's past treatment of 
Cicero is franker and more self-respecting than the corresponding 
discussions in the earlier speeches for Sestius (15-16; 39-42) and on 
the response of the soothsayers (44-45); there he tried to explain 
Caesar's faithlessness, here he admits that faithlessness but he 
balances against that temporary defection all the favors which had 
preceded it and the great favor which had followed — Caesar's consent 
to Cicero's return from banishment. In particular he asserts that 
for him the past is all blotted out by the great achievements of Caesar 
in Gaul. He cites (18-22) precedents to prove that great men have 
ever thus overlooked their personal grievances when their country's 
interest was at stake. He maintains (30-35) that for the first time 
in history the Romans have a general who is dealing adequately with 
the Gallic menace, who is not merely conducting a defensive war but 
is taking the offensive with conspicuous success; that real patriotism 
demands that Caesar be given an opportunity to confirm and extend 
his conquests. 

It is plain (18; 26; 29; 40; 44) that some of Cicero's hearers 
doubted the sincerity of this argument; they believed that there was 
a personal reason (29; 40) behind his support of Caesar and they 
seem to have made some unpleasant insinuations about "the very 
high ground " (44) that the speaker was trying to take on this Gallic 
question. Whatever we may think about the sincerity of his argu- 
ment, its truth 3 is unassailable, as the subsequent history of the Gallic 
war shows, and I am inclined to think that the better one knows 
Cicero the less will he doubt the honesty of certain other points in his 
reasoning which at first sight appear even more vulnerable. For 
example, he argues (29) that if Caesar were to follow his inclinations, 
he would, of course, prefer to return to his family and to his grateful 

ifle prov. cons. 25-27; of. Caes. B.G. ii. 35. 4; iii. 7. 1; Dio xxxix. 5. 1; Plut. 
Caes. xxi. 1. 

2 De prov. cons. 28; Fam. i. 7. 10. 

3 Cf. Boissier, Cicero and His Friends, pp. 253-55. 
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country rather than to stay on fighting in that strange, foreign land. 
Is not this just what one might expect from the man who viewed his 
own governorship of Cilicia as a second exile 1 rather than as an 
opportunity to contribute something to the solution of the difficult 
problem of Roman provincial administration? If he realized how 
great a power Caesar was building up for his own ends in Gaul, the 
danger seemed to him counterbalanced by a conviction that vastly 
more appealing to an ambitious man would be the friendly overtures 
of the Senate. 

I know that you, O conscript fathers, have voted many distinguished 
honors to C. Caesar — honors that are, indeed, almost unprecedented. If 
you did this because of his deserts, you were grateful, but, if you did it also 
to bind him very closely to your order, you were wise — even divinely inspired. 
For this order has never encompassed with its own peculiar honors and 
benefits any man who believed any distinction preferable to that which he 
had obtained through you. No man has ever had the opportunity to be a 
leader here who still preferred to be popularis (38; cf. 39). 

That the novus homo argued falsely in this case proves not that 
he argued insincerely 2 but that he failed to realize how utterly 
different from his own were the temper and ambitions of Julius 
Caesar. 

The chief supporter of the belief that this speech is the wdXivudia 
of Att. iv. 5. 1 is Theodor Mommsen. His reason is that, as he 
asserts, it forms such a contrast to the orations for Sestius and against 
Vatinius, and to that on the opinion of the Etruscan soothsayers 3 
"in which the aristocratic regime is glorified to the best of Cicero's 
ability and Caesar in particular is treated in such a cavalier tone." 
I have already tried to show that in these speeches Cicero, far from 
treating Caesar in a cavalier tone, almost meticulously avoids giving 
offense to him; that this is especially true in the Interrogatio in 
Vatinium, about whose genuineness and whose date, at least a month 
before the conference at Luca, there is no question. 

1 See the letters written during his consulship, passim. 

2 Naturally one feels suspicious about those friendly glances which Cicero hints 
(38-40) that Caesar is casting toward the curia; but the possibility that the orator is 
not merely talking for effect here finds confirmation in Fam. i. 9. 14. 

3 Mommsen (loc. cit.) places this oration in April, 56 B.C., and the one on the 
consular provinces in May ; cf . p. 208, n. 1 . 
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As for Mommsen's other point, "the glorification of the aristo- 
cratic regime," it is true that the foundation argument in the defense 
of Sestius is that, in his whole career, this tribune of the people has 
been distinguished incredibili amore in bonos; that, in particular, his 
tribuneship had been one continuous battle with Piso and Gabinius, 
whose whole consulship was an assault of the improbi on the boni, of 
lawlessness on constitutional government, of violence on order. In 
the famous passage (96-132) where Cicero defines optimates and 
populares he says that the latter term had grown to have only a bad 
meaning; that to the contiones (106 ff.) came only the lowest classes, 
for hire; that the so-called popular candidates were being defeated 
at the comitia (113-14); that, in fact, the populus could no longer 
truly be called popularis (114). On the other hand, optimates was a 
very inclusive term, embracing all defenders of the constitution, in 
which the Senate was the bulwark of the state and the magistrates 
were the ministers of its authority (137); these optimates were 
innumerable, they were from every ordo and from every part of 
Italy, some of them were even libertini (97). 

In the speech De haruspicum responso Cicero's principles are 
unchanged, though he heartily disapproves of the current optimate 
policy; for, as we have already seen (p. 208), it is to the discords in 
the party that he attributes the desperate condition of the state. 1 

When we come to the speech on the consular provinces, do we find 
that Cicero's attitude to the old, aristocratic regime has changed? 
In attacking Piso and Gabinius he is attacking friends of Caesar and 
conspicuous enemies of the constitution. They had obtained their 
provinces in defiance of the authority of the Senate (3) ; in the follow- 
ing year (57 b.c.) the Senate had vainly tried to recall them (13), and 
finally, shortly before this speech, on May 15, 56 B.C., it had refused 

» In this connection there are three passages in the speech which should not go 
unnoticed. In two of them there is an allusion to the danger lest power fall into the 
hands of one man. In the first of these passages (s. 40) the text is so corrupt as to 
offer no basis for argument, though Klotz, who reads provinciae where certain others 
read pecuniae, thinks (Cicero's Reden [1839], p. 3, note on passage) that the triumvirs 
and Pompey, in particular, are referred to, a position which is also approved by 
Drumann, Gesch. Roms., II, 330 (Drumann-Groebe, II 2 , 227 ft.). In § 54 there are no 
text difficulties, but the identity of "the one man" is not made plain. Again, in ss. 
60 ff . we have a closing appeal to the optimates to abandon their discords and thus 
prevent a change in the status rei publicae; but, as Klotz points out, Cicero discreetly 
avoids any open attack on the triumvirs. 
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a supplicatio to Gabinius in the most condemnatory terms (14; cf. 
Q. Fr. ii. 6. 1). Again, the Senate had, so far, consistently honored 
Caesar's Gallic achievements, whether willingly or under pressure, 1 
and Cicero makes (25; cf. Pro Plancio 93) a great point of the fact 
that, in supporting this measure, he is really following the lead of the 
Senate. Finally, in a passage (38) already quoted (p. 211) he declares 
unmistakably his own estimate of senatorial honors as surpassing 
any that the populus can bestow. The only point at which he 
displays any hostile feeling to the optimates is at the end of the 
speech (44-46), where his anger flashes out, quite justly, at certain 
individuals, former friends of his, who charge him with inconsistency 
in his present support of Caesar's Gallic command, while they 
themselves defend the legality of the tribuneship of Clodius, 2 because 
it now suits their personal interests to do so. The truth of the matter 
is that Cicero was no less an optimate at heart than he had been for 
years, but in the last nine months the leaders of the party had shown 
themselves unworthy of their traditions and unequal to their opportu- 
nities. 3 Pompey, too, had proved a continual source of disappoint- 
ment, with his mysterious airs and his two-faced dealing on the 
Egyptian question. 4 No wonder that Cicero had come to feel the 
irresistible attraction of the one man who seemed really able to accom- 
plish something and who was doing it, now at least, to the honor of 
his country; 5 it might well seem to him worth while for the Senate 
to run some risk on the chance of winning over such an ally (38-39) . 6 

If the speech on the consular provinces is not the TakivcoSia of 
56 B.C., have we any clue as to the identity of the document ? 

In the absence of positive proof, my own conviction is that the 
"recantation" was a communication to Pompey, or to Caesar 
directly, giving assurance that Cicero would withdraw his opposition 

» Fam. i. 7. 10; Pro Balbo 61; Plut. Caes. xxi. 

2 For example, Cato and his anxiety about the Cyprian matter must have been in 
Cicero's mind; see Dio xxxix. 22. 

3 We have seen (p. 208) that this was the burden of a large part of the Oratio 
de haruspicum responso; it also appears constantly in the letters of the period, 
beginning with the first one written after Cicero's return from exile. For the same 
idea two years later, see Fam. i. 9. 13-14 and 17. 

4 This appears repeatedly in the letters to Lentulus from the beginning of the year 
56 B.C. 

» Cf. Boissier, op. cit., pp. 255-56. • Cf. Trollope, The Life of Cicero, II, 33. 
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to Caesar and, in particular, would not pursue further the question 
of the Campanian land law. My reasons are as follows: On this 
question Cicero's attitude had been one of conspicuous opposition 
to Caesar 1 and of equally conspicuous support of the optimate policy. 
On April 5, 56 b.c, he had proposed, and the Senate had voted, a 
discussion of Caesar's Campanian land law for May 15 (Fam. i. 9. 
8-9). To retreat from a position so positively and so publicly taken 
would indeed be humiliating (subturpiculum). Yet this is just what 
Cicero did when he absented himself (Q. Fr. ii. 6) from the Senate on 
the day set for the discussion. What had happened since April 5 
to make him change his position ? Let us hear his own account 
of the matter in the famous letter to Lentulus, written some two 
years later. 

After I had made this proposal [i.e., for a discussion of the Campanian 
land law on May 15] there was great excitement not only on the part of those 
from whom it was natural but also on the part of those from whom I had never 
imagined such a thing. For after the senate had passed this decree on my 
motion Pompey, without having given me any idea that he was offended, 
left for Sardinia and Africa [cf. Q. Fr. ii. 5. 3] and in the course of his journey 
came to Caesar at Luca. There Caesar uttered many complaints concerning 
my motion, inasmuch as he had also seen Crassus at Ravenna and had been 
roused against me by him. That Pompey was thoroughly vexed at my 
proposal was well known, as I learned from my brother in particular, after 
having heard it from others. When, a few days after his departure from 
Luca, Pompey met my brother in Sardinia, he said, "You are the very man 
I want to see; nothing could have happened more opportunely than this 
meeting: if you don't look after your brother, Marcus, you will have to pay 
what you solemnly promised me on his behalf." Well, to make a long story 
short, he complained bitterly; he recounted his own services; he recalled 
what he had very often said to my brother about the "acts" of Caesar and 
what Quintus had promised him concerning me and he called my brother to 
witness that everything which he had done concerning my recall he had done 
with Caesar's consent; by way of recommending to me Caesar's interests 
and position he asked that I should not assail them, even if I would not or 
could not defend them. When my brother had informed me of these things 
and when, in spite of this fact, Pompey had sent Vibullius to me with orders 
that I leave the Campanian question alone until his return, I gathered myself 

1 Two years later Cicero writes (Fam. i. 9. 8) of his attack on this law " num potui 
magis in arcem illius causae (i.e., causae triumvirorum) invadere aut magis oblivisci 
temporum meorum, meminisse actionum ?" Cf. inter alia, Drumann-Groebe, op. cit.. 
Ill* (1906), 191-92; Heitland, op. cit.. Ill, 1068 ff., 1115. 
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together and took counsel with the state 1 itself, as it were, that it might allow 
me, who had suffered and wrought so much in its behalf, to discharge the 
duty 1 entailed by gratitude to benefactors and by my brother's pledge and 
that it permit me whom it had always found to be a good citizen to be a good 
man [Fam. i. 9. 8-10]. 

Such, I believe, were the circumstances under which the irahu><i>5ia 
was composed, in response to the entreaties of Quintus and the orders 
of Pompey that Cicero withdraw his opposition to Caesar and take 
no action on the Campanian question until Pompey's return. 2 The 
letter of assurance had to be written quickly "Urgebar ab eo ad quern 
misi" (Att. iv. 5. 1) — for probably the messages from Pompey, 
certainly those from Quintus in Sardinia, did not reach Cicero long 
before the Ides of May. He therefore dispatched his "recantation" 
hastily, without taking time to submit it to Atticus. With the 
general policy of his change of purpose he had reason to know that 
the prudent Atticus would agree; but Cicero was not sorry to avoid 
showing to his friend the exact words of his iraXiv^Sla subturpicula. 

Vassab College 

i Cf. Fam. i. 9. 12; Pro Plancio 91. 

2 This seems to be essentially the view of Tyrrell and Purser (op. cit., p. 58), who 
also point out that the phraseology of the letter to Atticus (iv. 5. 1-2) indicates that the 
■Kahwif Mo. was a private communication rather than a speech. 



